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The Victor in 


Public School No. 122, Brooklyn, N. 


The Victor in the schools 


As this school year begins, over four thousand cities and towns are 
using the Victor in the schools. 

Twelve millions of school children are acquiring a knowledge of the 
world’s greatest music and musicians through the medium cf the 
Victor and Victor Records. 

Are your pupils enjoying this privilege? 

New Victor Records for schools include: 


Attractive School Marches 


18017 {Tenth Regiment March (R. B. Hall) Victor Military Band 


10 in, 75c (Im the Park March (Carl Dorn) 


Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools ouly 


When the Victor is not 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible people. 


Victor Military Band 


Rote Songs for Little Children 
The Leaves’ Party (2) Thanksgiving Song 


18074 (From “Songs of Child World No. 1’’) 


10 in 75¢ Elsie Baker 
r Land of Nod (2) Tracks in the Snow (3) 
Jack-o-Lantern Olive Kline 


Character Imp tions 


Uriah Heep) (Character Impersonations from 
Micawber Dickens’ wand Copperfield”) 


Sterling Battis 
-———Just off the press 


New edition of the Victor book, 
“What We Hear in Music” 


A complete textin Music History and Appreciation, 
illustrated with Victor Records. 


For further information, and for educational literature, see 
the nearest Victor dealer, or wiite to 


the 
Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Caimden, N. J, 


Victor 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


Recreation Congress. 
few of the speakers at the big 
general sessions of the Recrea- 
tion Congress to be held at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Octo- 
ber 2 to 6, 1916, are: Hon. 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War; Major-General Leonard 
A. Wood; Hon. Woodbridge 
N. Ferris, Governor of Michi- 
gan; Thomas Mott Osborne, 
Warden Sing Sing State 
Prison; William H. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Gary, 
Indiana; Joseph Lee, President 
Playground and_ Recreation 
Association of America. A 
large number of the leading 
recreation workers have agreed 
to answer questions regarding 
play and recreation problems. 
Hundreds of men and women 
are working to make the Con- 
gress as helpful as possible. 


Neighborhood Centers at the 
National Federation of Settle- 
ments Conference.—A very in- 
teresting session of the Con- 
ference of the National Feder- 
ation of Settlements held at 
Long Beach, New York, dur- 
ing the month of May, was 
that devoted to new forms of 
social work developed during 
1915. Naturally the increasing 
number of neighborhood cen- 
ters in public schools came in 
for a good share of attention. 


Dr. Nathan Peyser, of Public 
School 39, New York City, out- 
lined the growth of the East 
Harlem Community Associa- 
tion. Beginning with the de- 
sire of the Welfare League of 
No. 39 to lower the appalling 
percentage of juvenile delin- 
quency, a real community 
association has grown up, with 
eight public schools and every 
other social agency in the dis- 
trict represented upon it. A 
survey revealed that most 
juvenile delinquency resulted 
irom misdirected play. Base- 
pall, handball and athletics of 
all kinds were thereupon or- 
vanized; clubs of various kinds 
—walking, dramatic, musical, 
industrial—were started; mo- 
tion pictures were given in the 
schools after school hours and 
in the evenings; playgrounds 
were established in four school 
yards with play leaders in 
charge. 

Dr. Michael Sharlitt of Fel- 
lowship House, New York 
City, said that in the settle- 
ment’s work of following up 
boys and girls from the He- 
brew Sheltering Guardian So- 
ciety, one of the chief needs to 
be met was found to be that of 
proper recreation. For about 
thirty-six per cent this is the 
great need. 

Greenwich House, New 
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York, aided largely in develop- 
ing the neighborhood center in 
Public School 95. ‘The settle- 
ment secured the use of the 
school twice a week and car- 
ried on activities under the 
leadership of workers from the 
settlement. Later the work 
was taken over by the neigh- 
borhood but the settlement still 
continued special classes in 
carpentry, music, pottery and 
athletics for boys who were 
particularly adapted to these 
activities or who seemed to 
need them especially, and in 
various other ways close co- 
operation was maintained. 

Librarians in a New York 
City library “harnessed” a 
gang which gathered in a va- 
cant lot adjacent to the library 
for the sole purpose of making 
trouble by securing volunteer 
leaders and turning the lot into 
a playground. 


The Great Melting Pot.—lf 
anyone doubts the place of the 
playground in the American- 
ization of aliens, let him glance 
over the nationalities of the 
eighty-one boys who make up 
the nine teams in a_ public 
school baseball league: Ger- 
man, 27; Scandinavian, 19; 
Irish, 13; Jewish, 8; French, 7; 
Poles, 4; Negroes, 2; Sioux 
Indian, I. 


How Many Think So?—A 
play leader of fifteen years’ 
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experience declares play- 
grounds are more needed in 
prosperous sections than in 
poor and congested districts. 
Says she, “We have the most 
loyal cooperation from children 
in our downtown district play- 
grounds. ‘The children accept 
the directions of the play lead- 
ers gladly without comment. 
In those sections where we 
naturally expect courteous 
children because of superior 
home conditions there is quar- 
reling and pouting and trouble. 
I should rather direct half a 
dozen playgrounds among our 
resident foreign population 
than one among the so-called 
better class of American chil- 
dren.” 


The Correlation of Sex Edu- 
cation and Directed Recrea- 
tion.— The above is the title of 
a three weeks’ course offered 
to teachers and social workers 
by Mabel S. Ulrich and Elsa 
Ueland at the Training School 
of the Y. W. C. A., New York 
City. Lectures covering all 
important phases of the sub- 
jects, round table conferences 
and visits to laboratories and 
recreation centers made up the 
course. 

No Military Drill for the 
Adolescent.—Physical educa- 
tion men are, many of them, of 
the opinion that preparedness 
should mean the development 
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of a strong and robust body, 
the teaching of the hygienic 
principles of living and the 
training of competitive skill 
and courage rather than spe- 
cific military drill. At the 
American Physical Education 
Association meeting in the 
spring, several prominent 
speakers opposed military drill 
for adolescents on the ground 
that weakened bodies and a 
distaste for things military 
were the chief results. Both 
England and Germany have 
learned that military training 
must not begin too early and in 
Switzerland it is deferred until 
the lad is nineteen. 


Royal Palm State Park.— 
Ceded to the club women of 
Florida in perpetuity by the 
state legislature, this new park 
of 1,920 acres provides for the 
conservation of a dense growth 
of tropical forest trees, among 
them nearly 1,000 royal palms, 
many of which have attained a 
height of 100 feet. A botanical 
garden, bird sanctuary and 
game preserve will be estab- 
lished. Pending the appropria- 
tion of a maintenance fund by 
the legislature, the women of 
the state are raising a “mile of 
dimes” for this purpose. 


National Camping Ground. 
—Mt. Mitchell forest, one of 
the most beautiful of nature’s 
gardens in the eastern part of 


the United States, located in 
the heart of the Appalachian 
mountains, is to be opened to 
the public for camp and recrea- 
tional purposes. The govern- 
ment acquired the area of the 
reserve and later determined to 
convert it into a great play- 
ground for the people of the 
entire country. Complete maps 
and descriptions of the country 
will be made which will be 
turned over to the Southern 
Railroad for distribution. 
Temporary camp sites will be 
free and permits for summer 
homes will be not less than $10. 
The only expense which will 
attach to living in the park will 
be the cost of subsistence. 


New Use for Public Square. 
—During the holidays last win- 
ter a troop of Boy Scouts 
camped out in the spacious 
public square of Cleveland, 
Ohio. All the paraphernalia 
and procedure of camping were 
made use of—and the campers 
had a royal time and Cleveland 
citizens agape learned much of 
scouting and the joy of the 
open air. 


Immense Wading Pool.— 
Humboldt Park, Buffalo, 
boasts a wading pool 1,800 feet 
in circumference, graduated in 
depth from six inches to thirty 
inches. A four-inch feed pipe 
supplies water from the foun- 
tain basin, 350 feet distant. 
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The bottom of the pool is of 
puddled clay with a drain in 
the center of the pool, to make 
cleaning easy. The approach 
to the pond is made attractive 
by grassy slopes and flower 
beds. Granite steps lead into 
the water and just outside the 
six-inch curbstone set in con- 
crete, which surrounds the 
pond, runs a footpath thirty 
feet wide upon which settees 
are placed so mothers and 
nurses or other interested ones 
may watch the festivities of 
the small waders. 


Community House for Wes- 
ton Field.—Residents of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, are again 
rejoicing in the liberality of 
Charles S. Weston, who gave 
the city but a few months ago 
a recreation field worth nearly 
$50,000. This time, Mr. Wes- 
ton is joined by his sister, Mrs. 
Frank M. Bird, and the gift is 
the provision of $30,000 for an 
adequate field house for the 
recreation field. The sole 
stipulation is that the house 
shall be erected as a memorial 
to the mother of the donors, 
Mrs. Susan S. Weston. 


As to Placing Bird Houses. 
—The 1915 Report of the 
Massachusetts State Ornithol- 
ogist advocates placing many 
boxes in a_ limited space 
rather than a few here and 
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there. Brookline, Hopedale, 
and other towns put up many 
scattered boxes, which were 
occupied by squirrels or by 
English — sparrows. Boxes 
placed in the woods or near 
the edge of the woods were 
not taken by the birds. Those 
placed on short poles or iso- 
lated trees with a wide band 
of zine placed around the tree 
at least four feet from the 
ground to prevent cats, mice 
and squirrels from climbing 
them proved most popular 
with the birds. 


Verboten.—T'ypes of Appar- 
atus and Rules for their use in 
Philadelphia Playgrounds.* 

The experience of Philadel- 
phia with its 128 playgrounds 
has shown the wisdom of 
adopting certain rules which, 
it has been found, children not 
only live up to, but see to it 
that others also obey. The 
following are some of the rules 
for the prevention of accidents 
and preserving the general 
moral tone of the playground: 

To prevent accidents, al- 
ways look for the danger zone. 
(These are either lines painted 
on the ground, or _ ropes 
stretched near some dangerous 
places.) 

Swings—It is against the 
rules: 

1. To stand up on the seat 


* Courtesy of the American City 
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to swing or to start the swing 

2. For two children to oc- 
cupy one seat 

3. To push and run under 
the swing, or to push by hold- 
ing on to the feet of those who 
are swinging 

Sliding Boards—It is against 
the rules: 

1. To slide down in a stand- 
ing position 

2. To walk or crawl up the 
slide 

Giant Stride—It is against 
the rules: 

1. To take a twist 

2. To push anyone around 

3. To tie the ropes together 

Baseball with a _ hard ball 
and a bat is positively pro- 
hibited. A light ball and bat 
may be used in very large 
vards, if permission is granted 
by the office. 

Smoking is positively pro- 
hibited. 

Toilets—Children are for- 
bidden to play games in or 
around toilets. All persons are 
warned against loitering in or 
near the toilets. 

Of further interest to those 
who desire to keep in touch 
with playground development 
are the recommendations as 
to playground equipment. 
Supervisor Philip G. Lewis, in 
his section of the report, advo- 
cates the following: a four- 
seat swing frame, giant stride, 
seesaw (two boards), sand bin, 


sliding board, a double hori- 
zontal bar, some balls, ring 
toss and rubber quoits. The 
cost of equipment of this char- 
acter is approximately $200. 
Mr. Lewis noted further cer- 
tain improvements in the play 
apparatus, as follows: 

Swings—Iron rods have 
been equipped with a special 
“Turn,” this acting as a lock- 
ing device at the seat and at 
the ring on the cross beam. 

Safety Zone  Standards— 
These are iron bases to sup- 
port a rope stretched around 
any apparatus to warn the 
children of danger. 

Giant Strides—Filling the 
upright pipe with material to 
deaden the sound of the chain 
knocking against the pipe is a 
great improvement. 

Sand Bin—The bin is now 
made collapsible, with malle- 
able iron side and corner fit- 
tings. The bin can be put to- 
gether and taken apart with- 
out any bolts, screws or tools. 

Basket Ball—The outer seam 
ball is reinforced with a patch 
on that part of the ball where 
the majority of the seams 
meet. The result is that last 
year fewer balls were used 
than in several seasons prev- 
ious. 

Indoor Baseball—This ball 
is now being made with the 
outer seam, also with a much 
heavier hide. The outer seam 
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enables the teacher to repair 
the ball in a much shorter time 
and with much less difficulty 
than formerly. This ball lasts 
much longer than the regular 
seam ball. 

Repair Kit—The necessity 
of constantly repairing balls 
prompted the idea of a repair 
kit to contain the following 
articles: Six 2%-inch round- 
point carpet needles; 6 yards 
of rawhide lacing, 3/16 inches ; 
2 ounces beeswax; I tube rub- 
ber cement (small size) ; rub- 
ber for patches for mending 
bladders; 100 yards of linen 
thread for sewing balls. Much 
money has been saved by the 
introduction of this repair kit. 


Declares Swimming Best 
Exercise.—Lovers of the “dip” 
will rejoice to know that Am- 
herst College has judged 
swimming the best exercise, 
for all reasons, for boys be- 
tween fourteen and twenty. 
It exercises all the muscles, 
tends to bring about uniform 
development and is in itself 
cleansing, both inside and out. 


Turks Welcome American 
Gymnasium.—Y. M. C. A. 
workers in Constantinople be- 
fore the war were finding a 
widespread awakening to the 
need of physical exercise. An 
athletic club had been organ- 
ized and the young men of the 
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city were eagerly taking up 
football, baseball, tennis and 
general athletics. A $20,000 
gymnasium was being planned. 
The promoters are for the most 
part interested almost solely 
from a commercial point of 
view. Says a Y. M. C. A. 
leader: “While the Moslem 
leaders and the leaders and 
officials of the Greek and Ar- 
menian churches are far from 
one opinion as to the need and 
value of the definitely religious 
message which we bring, they 
are united on the need for phy- 
sical education and are ready 
to accept leadership in this re- 
gard.” 


Drama League Work for 
Children.—The Junior Work 
Committees of the various cen- 
ters of the Drama League of 
America are doing much to 
provide better dramatic enter- 
tainment for children. The 
Columbus Playhouse has al- 
ready been noted in these col- 
umns. Among the other cities 
doing like work are Portland, 
Oregon and Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. In Portland the work 
takes the form of arranging 
children’s moving picture 
matinees. Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy and Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay’s Silver Thread have 
been presented. The number 
of such films available is in- 
creasing and every demand 
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helps to increase the supply, 
for the makers of films are 
eager to work up productions 
for which a market is assured. 

In Kalamazoo, the children 
themselves provided the pro- 
gram from dances, music and 
dramatizations they had previ- 
ously used in school. One 
hundred sixty children 
ticipated before an enthusiastic 
audience of 1,300 at the first 
program, given the day before 
Washington’s Birthday. A 
second program in March was 
equally successful. Even more 
ambitious efforts are planned 
for the coming season. 


More Dramatic Organiza- 
tions.—The Madison Square 
Players of New York City and 
the Community Players of 
Richmond Hill are to be added 
to the growing list of those 
whose recreation gives oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. 
More power to them! Serious 
students of the drama see the 
hope of American art in the 
multiplying of such organiza- 
tions. 

Making Music for the City. 
—QOne band, ten school or- 
chestras and one social center 
orchestra has Sioux City, 
Iowa, to show for effort dur- 
ing one school year to intro- 
duce instrumental music into 
playground work. The chil- 


dren buy their own instru- 
ments; music and instruction 
are free. As soon as the play- 
ers can read music readily they 
are put into the orchestra. 
Lessons and rehearsals take 
place for the most part just 
after school. 

These orchestras are very 
much a part of the life of their 
respective schools. They play 
for marching, for school enter- 
tainments, and are occasion- 
ally brought together for great 
civic events. 


Making Storytelling Count 
in Peoria.—Miss Ella Bridges, 
engaged by the Child Welfare 
League to tell stories to 
Peoria’s children through the 
summer months, proved her 
work to be of such value that 
in the fall the work was taken 
over by the public library as a 
permanent department. Many 
teachers and mothers are 
studying the art under Miss 
Bridges and carrying the work 
out into the city. Stories have 
been told regularly in the pub- 
lic schools, settlements and 
recreation centers, a number of 
story-telling groups formed, 
among them two branches of 
the national storytellers’ 
league. A summer school of 
storytelling was conducted 
during the month of July. 


Saturday Morning Story 
Hours.—Four Saturday morn- 
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ings found the kindergarten 
rooms of Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, open for two hours for 
the reading and telling of 
stories. The object was to give 
opportunity for training to 
teachers and _ high school 
seniors as well as for the bene- 
fit of the children attending. 
So successful was the experi- 
ment that it is to be repeated. 


Rochester Storytelling.— 


Rochester, New York, have 
been enthusiastic over the 
storytelling by a special lib- 
rarian and storyteller from the 
public library. Books are lent 
through the playgrounds. 


Park Superintendents’ Con- 
vention.—The eighteenth an- 
nual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Park Su- 
perintendents will be held in 
the City of New Orleans, 
October 10-11-12, 1916. 


Playground children in 


SELF-RESPECT 


Howard S. Braucher, Secretary, Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, New York City 


“The payment of money for privileges received in a neighbor- 
hood center encourages a feeling of self-respect.” Advocates of 
dues and charges in neighborhood play centers are ever putting 3 
this theory before us. This statement is beginning to be quoted 
as if it were an accepted truth. 
Do men feel more self-respect when they pay for walking 
across a bridge than when they go across free? Should I feel 
more self-respect if I paid to look at the sunset from Riverside 
Drive? Would the school boy feel more self-respect if he paid 
something for the privilege of sitting in school? If he paid for 
the use of his text books? Would the college boy feel more self- 
respect if he paid tuition at the state university? Should I feel 
more self-respect if I paid to take a drink from the wayside spring 
or from the mountain brook? Should I feel more self-respect 
if I paid when I look upon Niagara Falls? Lie and listen to the ” 
whispering of the wind in the forest—is it impossible for me to 
respect myself unless I pay? 
When I join the boys at the old swimming hole at the brook, » 
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is my only way of obtaining self-respect to pay somebody some- 
thing for the feeling of the water upon my body? 

O America, America, can we thy children think in no terms 
except money—money—money! You cannot pay—there is not 
enough money in the world to pay for the music of the birds 
singing in the early morning, for the changing clouds upon the 
mountains, for the ripple, ripple of the brook, for the joy of swim- 
ming as you give yourself up to the water, for the wonders of 
neighborliness as you stand with other boys on the street corner, 
hunt in the gang with them, play on the teams together. 

Civilization—I do not care for civilization if as I come in from 
the open country to live the life of the city you tell me a price 
must be fixed for everything or I cannot keep my self-respect. 
That which is above price, comradeship in sharing the beauty of 
life, of motion, of sound, of color, most of all the beauty of the 
human mind at play, the soul leaping to find itself—give me and 
my friends opportunity to enjoy this freely or I leave your indoor 
world to get out where I can breathe. I'd rather have the dusty 
street open to all for our neighborhood center and play and dance 
and sing there with all who come—than go indoors with those 
who cannot respect themselves unless they drop a piece of silver. 

Like everyone else I am uncomfortable when I find myself 
feeling deeply on any subject. But I do not want my blood to flow 
slowly when I think of those who have lived so long in the city 
shut in, giving or taking no service without pay, that they cannot 
think except—the language of money. Remember there are still 
millions of people who are not living in the large cities, there are 
millions in the cities who still remember the land from which they 
came where without shame they gave and received neighborly 
service without money. 

No self-respect without charges—without an opportunity to 
pay! Some things belong to our common humanity. One is the 
right to share, to receive and to give the measure of beauty that 
comes our way. 

Cling to your charge philosophy—let even the wayside spring 
have its price—and ultimately the springs of life will be dried up. 
Great souls will cease to be born in a country that puts a price 
even on neighborliness. 
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THE QUICKSANDS OF WIDER USE 


Clarence Arthur Perry, Associate Director, Department of Recrea- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 


It is my purpose to point out this morning two or three 
treacherous spots in the path of the wider use movement. They 
are places where unwary workers will find the footing exceedingly 
bad, where without great care they may indeed be completely en- 
gulfed. These quicksands consist of schemes or theories of wider 
use—or as I prefer to call it—community center administration 
which at the present time enjoy considerable vogue in current dis- 
cussions of the movement. It is not that either of these schemes, 
or plans, is wholly impractical or wholly wrong. The danger, as 
I see it, lies in the fact that they are incomplete, that they each 
tell a truth but not the whole truth, that each by itself lays an 
emphasis that is misleading. 

There is no intention in this paper to discuss the origin of 
the notions which we shall attempt to evaluate. They were 
formulated by men to whom the movement is vastly indebted, with- 
out whose imagination, enthusiasm and industry the movement would 
still be quiescent and but dimly conscious of its large destiny. If 
we succeed in uncovering defects in the plans these leaders have 
put forth we must always remember that we are considering the 
defects of somebody’s virtues. 

The first of these theories we shall consider is the one that 
lays emphasis upon an exclusively official management of the 
school center. According to this scheme a community center is 
created by act of government. In its management no recognition 
is given to any private, sectarian or exclusive group. Whatever 
is done administratively is done by some official of the board of 
education or of the municipal government. 

This plan of administration is presented to us in two forms, 
the first being that in which the schoolhouse doors are simply 
opened to the public by the authorities and no staff put in charge. 
This is exemplified in the Wisconsin statute which compels school 
boards to open their buildings whenever desired by a non-partisan, 
non-sectarian, non-exclusive association. The main difficulty with 
this plan is that under its operation community centers are not 
vigorously promoted. Fortunately there is some experience to 
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point to. During the season of 1914-15, according to a report 
issued by the University of Wisconsin, the meetings in some 500 
school buildings, which were denominated community centers, 
averaged less than one for every two weeks of the school year. 
Now I don’t know how it is out in Wisconsin, but according to my 
notion of a community center, a school building which is not open 
oftener than once a fortnight on the average is hardly entitled to 
be considered in that class. Be that as it may, however, the 
promoters of school extension work in Wisconsin were themselves 
not satished with the amount of activity this law stimulated be- 
cause they attempted, without success unfortunately, to amend 
it so as to provide the services of a paid secretary in schools which 
were desired as centers. In its present form the section of the 
Wisconsin law (Section 553 D) to which I have referred has the 
educational value of recording the State’s desire that all school 
buildings be considered discussion centers, but it does not provide 
the machinery for effectually translating that desire into fact. An- 
other section of the Wisconsin law (Section 435 E), however, pro- 
vides that the question of levying taxes for community center work 
shall be made the subject of a referendum. Under this section 
Milwaukee, for example, is carrying on an intensive school center 
work of unusual efficiency along recreational lines but it has never 
laid much emphasis upon civic and forum activities in its programs. 

In California there is a school law which declares, in effect, 
that hereby a civic center is established at each and every public 
schoolhouse. That law was enacted in 1913, and yet one does 
not hear that it has so far been responsible for a tremendous amount 
of activity in the California school centers. If it had produced 
much I am sure we should have heard more about it. The con- 
clusion of everyone who examines the facts is that just opening 
schoo! buildings does not transform them into community centers. 

\Ve come now to the second case under the exclusively official 
form of community center management, that in which a paid staff 
is employed to administer all the activities. This plan has been 
tried in a number of cities and found to be not wholly satisfactory. 
Experience shows that it is a form of administration which suits 
certain types of activity and not others. Through a paid staff 
selected on a civil service basis organized classwork, public lectures, 
reading rooms, athletic games and juvenile activities generally may 
be fairly well administered. But the traditional official form of ad- 


ministration shows short-comings when it attempts to handle many 
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other activities, particularly those for adults and the older adoles- 
cents. I refer to such activities as amateur theatricals, choruses, 
celebrations, social affairs, public discussions, and mutual improve- 
ment societies. 

The fundamental difficulty with the purely official type of 
administration is that it is psychologically not adapted to the ma- 
terial upon which it is supposed to work. Take, for example, the 
Wisconsin law that is based upon the assumption that a non-partisan, 
non-sectarian, non-exclusive association can exist, or ever has ex- 
isted. In school center work we do not compel people’s attendance. 
Of a necessity we deal with voluntary groups. Every voluntary 
grouping of individuals must necessarily stand for certain particular 
things and because they stand for those things they are, in a sense, 
partisan. Being bound together by a common aim they auto- 
matically and really, even though not in a legalistic sense, ex- 
clude all persons who are not animated by the same purpose. Even 
the body of citizens who rub elbows once or twice a year at the 
ballot-box is in a way an exclusive organization. It rigidly ex- 
cludes minors, convicts, Orientals, all citizens of other countries, 
and in some benighted states even educated females. A non- 
partisan, non-sectarian, non-exclusive association is simply a nonen- 


tity, and any system of community center administration that is, 


adopted solely for the handling of such bodies is destined to an 
assured place among the ranks of the unemployed. 

It seems axiomatic that, since community centers are neces- 
sarily going to be mainly leisure-time resorts, the machinery by 
which they are run must be adapted to the handling of leisure- 
time activities. What is the chief characteristic of the forms in 
which we moderns spend our leisure time? When I play chess, I 
usually join a club. If I want to study drawing I join an art stu- 
dents’ league. When I play basket ball I join a team. When I want 
to act I join a dramatic club. When I want to participate in 
social dancing under the best circumstances I take out a member- 
ship in a club having similar tastes and similar standards. When as 
a taxpayer I want to talk over during the evening affairs that touch 
me and my neighbors I join the taxpayers’ association, a body which 
excludes all those who do not pay their dues and go through some 
formula of membership. The great outstanding fact of our mod- 
ern leisure-time life is that it is almost entirely carried on through 
groups, through some form of voluntary association. We live very 
little as individuals at the present time. The man who plays 
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the lone game is limited to solitaire, reading or sitting in the 
park. Any form of community center machinery which does not 
take into consideration this fundamental fact of group life cannot 
function well. The theory of an exclusively official school center 
system does not fit the facts of social life. 

Another theory of wider use development whose perilous aspects 
I wish to lay before you came into being through a violent reaction 
from the exclusively official system we have just been discussing. 
This second scheme lays all its emphasis upon the private associa- 
tion as the ideal foundation for school center administration. The 
slogans of those who follow this ideal are “freedom,” “self-sup- 
port,” and “cooperation.” Their plans are based upon distrust of 
governmental machinery and provide specifically against official in- 
terference. In the scheme of the private-group management there 
are also two cases, one in which the private association is not allowed 
to raise funds through the school center activities, and a second 
case in which the private association maintains certain activities for 
the specific purpose of raising funds. 

Considering now case one, the great likelihood here is that a 
center managed by an organization which has no power to hold 
pay entertainments will not amount to much. Without funds no 
paid workers can be employed. The members of the association, 
all having business or home occupations, will naturally not be willing 
to devote much time or energy to the school center work. Under 
such auspices a one-night-a-week center carrying on a minimum 
program is possible. Under expert even though volunteer super- 
vision two-night-a-week centers have been carried on by neighbor- 
hood groups, but the permanency of centers under such auspices is 
never assured. As a matter of fact, most of the advocates of the 
private management theory do not believe that school center work 
is feasible unless the managing body has the power to develop funds 
through the school center activities, and we will therefore give it no 
further consideration. 

Coming now to case two in which the private association is 
permitted to raise funds, we find that here the managing body 
has greater vitality and is able to accomplish more work. An or- 
ganization which can raise and expend funds has the sap of life 
running in its veins. Since much of the routine work can under 
these circumstances be delegated to a paid staff, committee posi- 
tions and officerships carry a certain amount of prestige and effi- 
cient persons to fill these positions are more easily found. There 
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are, however, several dangers which, from the nature of the case, 
always threaten an enterprise of this character. The first tendency 
of such an organization will be to fill up its program with those ac- 
tivities which bring in revenue and to neglect those which do not. 
Since games, athletics, club work and other activities particularly 
adapted to juvenile needs are expensive, the tendency will be to omit 
these features of community center work, features which in con- 
gested districts are perhaps most helpful to large elements of the 
population. A second dangerous tendency will be that of lowering 
the standards and environment of the activities which are offered 
to the level of those in the commercial amusement establishments 
with which they will necessarily be competing. This tendency is 
most noticed in connection with motion picture and social dancing 
enterprises. Since, however, one of the strongest reasons in the 
minds of many people for having school centers is that of furnish- 
ing finer and more wholesome types of amusement than those to 
be found under commercial auspices, any tendency to lower the 
standards in the school center will bring down sharp criticism upon 
the enterprise. 

A third temptation which will naturally beset successful asso- 
ciations will be that of employing the funds they have raised for 
purposes which might be construed as more advantageous to the 
members of the association than to the neighborhood as a whole, the 
temptation, for example, to give expensive banquets and to hold 
outings whose public welfare character is not immediately obvious 
to outsiders. Sooner or later such events are bound to bring criti- 
cism from the taxpayers on the score that public property is being 
used for private gain or advantage. 

A fourth danger lies in the very succeess which private asso- 
ciations sometimes have. If such an association does succeed it is 
generally due to the energy and ability of one or two of the leading 
members. Their efforts gain them more or less of a reputation in 
the neighborhood. The prestige thus acquired is bound to excite 
the envy of other individuals and to bring about sooner or later a 
struggle within the group over leadership. In some cases rivalry 
will develop between the group which is in the ascendancy and a 
similar group on the outside. In any case contests are almost in- 
evitable, and they will result either in changes in the management, 
thus imperiling its success, or in squabbles which will bring scandal 
and public criticism. The fact that membership in such an organ- 
ization may be open to everyone in the community does not obviate 
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the difficulty. Only those people will join it who find the present 
members congenial. All of the dangers which I have mentioned 
are inherent in the private association management. They are prac- 
tically inevitable, if the associations are uncontrolled. Of course 
outside of the school buildings many voluntary associations have 
lived and flourished but the private association working upon public 
property has a more difficult situation. Even if it should ever 
develop sufficient ability to be completely self-supporting—some- 
thing it has not done so far—it is questionable whether it could 
ever convince its environing community that it was thoroughly 
representative of all its interests and prejudices. 

lf, then, neither the private-group management nor the strictly 
official administration will work, what is the solution of the prob- 
lem of wider use administration? Obviously the answer is to be 
found in a combination of the two, in a form of governmental 
machinery that is especially designed to cultivate group-life. A thor- 
oughly practical community center administration must be based 
upon the policy which recognizes the nature of the private group, 
which knows how it lives, what kind of nourishment it requires, 
and in what kind of environment it will flourish. The voluntary 
association is a plant. The manner in which it shall live can rarely 
be laid down from without. The laws of its life are internal ones, 
knowledge of which may be acquired by observation but not arrived 
at intuitively. 

Take, for example, a choral society composed of men and 
women living in a school neighborhood. Such an organization 
would not exist long, upon a purely official basis, 7. e., under an 
arrangement in which the leader was appointed and paid by the 
government and the members received their benefits without mak- 
ing any direct return, either in fees or service. Experience shows 
that without contracting some sort of obligation the members will 
not persist in regular attendance at rehearsals and without regu- 


larity the society’s productions will not attain public ‘success. 


Neither will the members make the progress in musical develop- 
ment which they had anticipated. If organized on the basis wherein 
they pay their own leader, on the other hand, the dawdlers are 
automatically excluded, the work of each member is more serious, 
and the leader is stimulated to greater exertions by the more 
direct relation of reward to effort. On this basis the members 
naturally expect to participate in the choice of their leader and 


that responsibility also conduces to more efficient organization, 
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These reciprocal relationships constitute the bonds which tie such 
a society together and make it a normal, living body. 

What now is the function of a school center director in respect 
to such an organization? He can help to start it by telling about 
the advantages of such a society and how one could be organized. 
He may not say his patrons shall have such a society. If they 
manifest a desire to organize one, he can suggest the names of 
several leaders. If the members are willing to pay the leader’s 
salary they will have to be given a say in his selection. By virtue 
of affording the meeting place the center director can make cer- 
tain rules about the use of the room but they cannot be so stringent 
as to prevent the members from singing or accomplishing the ends 
of the organization. Otherwise it will die. Thus the director may 
exercise guidance over the society but he may not substitute his 
will for that of the members within the province of what they 
may rightly consider their own jurisdiction. They must do their 
own living. 

Similarly every club, group or association lives in accordance 
with definite internal principles which may not be violated and the 
organization continue in existence. The skillful director of the 
future will study these inner laws diligently in order that they may 
have unimpeded operation because the success of his work will be 
gauged by the number of these private bodies he has brought into 
life and kept in healthy condition. 

By implication at least I have said that private groups should 
share in the administration of school centers. What I mean is 
this. Each group must be allowed to exercise those responsibilities 
respecting its own activity which are essential to its normal group- 
life. In the case of the choral society just analyzed they consisted 
in choosing the leader, paying his salary and deciding perhaps what 
oratorios or cantatas they would render. These decisions, these 
money arrangements, constitute an important part in the adminis- 
tration of the activity, and it would be an unwise plan that laid 
them upon official shoulders. In the same way every group must 
be allowed to discharge those functions which are essential to its 
existence. 

Is a neighborhood association which purposes to manage all 
the activities of a school center a practicable organization? Who 
can say! I know of none so far that has done the whole thing, 
created itself and then sustained and directed a full program of cen- 
ter activities. The dangers and temptations which threaten such 
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an enterprise I have already pointed out. Many of the perils 
mentioned could be avoided if the association were under the 
tutelage of a competent director. Plants and shrubs are improved 
by pruning and the same treatment may be given to the voluntary 
association provided the pruning is scientific and not annihilatory. 
It is conceivable that an extraordinarily high-minded, and efficient 
group of citizens might exercise entire control over a flourishing 
school center without public criticism for a long period but that 
would be an exceptional association working under exceptional 
circumstances. Personally, | am not contending for complete pri- 
vate association control. I am advocating solely the principle that 
in the management of school centers there be a clear and hospitable 
recognition of the necessities of group-life and that private organ- 
izations devoted to wholesome purposes be given the widest lati- 
tude that is consistent with their own development, the advance- 
ment of society, and a proper utilization of the premises they are 
permitted to occupy. A community center administrative scheme 
which does not provide for the proper balance of the two prin- 
ciples, official machinery and group-life, is bound to be engulfed 
in the quicksands of impracticability. 

The third and last way of thinking about the wider use 
movement which I wish to bring to your attention is in reality a 
way of not thinking. At the present time the movement is flounder- 
ing in statistics which mean nothing, which tell us nothing about the 
direction in which we are traveling, which furnish us no guidance 
for future administrative changes. What do we find in current 
community center reports? Mainly statistics of attendance. We 
are informed that the average attendance during the season in 
City A was 391, in City B 221, and in City C 580. What help do 
those figures give us? Can we with any certainty let ourselves 
understand that these figures mean different individuals, or must 
we reckon with the fact that in City C the attendance records, by 
the conditions under which they are necessarily taken, must in- 
clude some duplicates? Suppose we are told that the nightly per 
capita cost of school centers in City X was 13c, in City Y, 11e and 
in City Z, 7c. What assistance do those facts give us for the guid- 
ance of our own system unless we have some basis for comparing 
the programs which were carried out in those cities, unless we have 
some good means of assuring ourselves that the attendance records 
upon which the per capita figures were based, were kept in a 
uniform manner? As a matter of fact, is it possible by any system 
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to keep attendance records which will be accurate enough to afford 
per capita cost figures? Indeed would a per capita system be worth 
anything even if it were trustworthy? Should not our thinking 
have progressed far enough by this time to have an answer to that 
question? 

During the last couple of years several cities have been trying 
different administrative plans. Can any of them show data by 
which one can determine which of the plans tried is the most 
economical? I know of none. Isn’t it time for us to begin to take 
our work seriously? Shouldn’t we begin to think about methods 
whereby we can obtain reliable data concerning our wider use 
enterprises? Ought we not to adopt soon some means by which we 
can chart our future progress? The objection generally urged is 
the cost, but do we know of any worth while enterprise in the in- 
dustrial or commercial world that goes without adequate book- 
keeping, no matter what it costs? 

In conclusion, must we not face the fact that community cen- 
ters cannot be maintained on a self-supporting basis and that any 
administrative scheme that is worth anything at all is going to re- 
quire funds, and more funds perhaps than have ever been appro- 
priated for it in the past? The type of ability required to develop 
and supervise private associations is expensive. But we must have it. 
We must recognize the fact that the minimum organization required 
to run a school center will from an absolute standpoint seem ex- 
pensive. The justification for the expenditure will be found in the 
importance its output will have for society. We believe in the 
significance of that output. Why not ask society for the requisite 
funds? Isn’t it just this, that a sense of decent preparedness re- 
quires of us the safeguarding of the future of the community center 
movement ? 


WHAT IS FUNDAMENTAL TO A NEIGHBORHOOD 
CENTER 


Howard S. Braucher, Secretary, Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, New York City 


Why in recreation any more than in education do we want to 
set up a creed to which men must subscribe? Is it not better to 
demand a spirit, a spirit of cooperation, a spirit of open minded- 
ness? Even if the neighborliness secured be not just the kind I 
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should choose is it not better that there should be some neighbor- 
liness than none at all? 

Recently a man here in the East said to me, “I shall not con- 
sider Mr. Blank for this opening in municipal recreation work be- 
cause he does not believe in self-support, though he is one of the 
ablest administrators I know.” This sentiment was not characteris- 
tic of the speaker, misrepresents his usual spirit. Such a sentiment 
is unworthy of the recreation movement. 

The Playground and Recreation Association of America has 
never established an inquisition to find out what prospective field 
secretaries believe. The question rather is what can they do and 
in what spirit. The secretary of the Association will, however, al- 
ways oppose the election of any man of dogmatic spirit, anyone who 
would desire any creedal test in recreation, who feels he has had 
a final revelation of truth in recreation. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” There has always been a faction in the recreation 
movement which has wished to formulate definite statements of 
just what all communities should do in recreation. Every move- 
ment, religious and otherwise, since the world began, has had to 
withstand just this tendency, the demand for creedal statements, or 
die. When any movement hardens and tries to bind all into one 
mold the spirit of life has gone from it. 

Probably ninety-five per cent of the neighborhood recreation 
workers in America today believe in government centers supported 
by taxation but that is no reason why we should say that all neigh- 
borhood centers must be conducted in accordance with this belief. 
Let there be freedom and a spirit of open-mindedness to every 
new idea except the idea that all efficient neighborhood centers must 
be of one kind. 

Because of the open-minded spirit in which Mr. Clarence Arthur 
Perry approaches the whole question of neighborhood centers in 
his article on Quicksands of Wider Use, seeking to find truth 
rather than to startle the world, THE PLaycrouND is particularly 
glad to give space to his article. The editor of THE PLAyGRouND 
does not, however, accept Mr. Perry’s theory that an organiza- 
tion does not have the sap of life running through it, is not likely to 
have cohesive power without a treasury of money—a treasury of 
some sort, yes, but money is not the great essential which binds 
men and women together. 

The recreation director as pictured by Mr. Perry seems lack- 
ing in virility and somewhat unattractive. The director is not a 
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professor holding himself apart from the neighborhood groups. 
He is himself a part of the neighborhood, one of the neighbors. 
Are permanent groups ever built up by outside leaders who go 
around asking individuals in the neighborhood if they like to do 
this or if they are planning to do that? The leader of the gang 
says, “Let’s go swimming,” and you feel as if you were already 
in the water. You are off the fence and on the way to the swim- 
ming hole. The man given to too much analyzing and consulting, 
who goes pussy-footing about to find out what everyone wants to 
do does not hold the leadership long, does he? ‘‘Let’s is the word 
as does it, not Shall we.’ The Irish Tammany leader, the saloon 
keeper on the corner, the tough who leads the city gang voice the 
desire of the crowd. A successful neighborhood director must be a 
leader of the gang, must have red blood in his veins. He must 
thoroughly understand the neighborhood and interpret the neigh- 
borhood to itself. “Suggest to the people the desirability of hav- 
ing a choral society. Offer to assist them to draw up a constitu- 
tion and by-laws and secure a leader?’ No! “Let’s sing” and 
all else will follow. 

What the neighborhood recreation movement needs more than 
it needs a critic—one critic may do, but more than one would be a 
luxury—what it needs above all else is one hundred gang leaders, 
one hundred Tammany captains, if you will, on fire for the com- 
munity. 

Find a William of Orange and you have a community center 
and a democratic one, too. You will not need a treasury to hold 
the group together. Let Roosevelt announce that he will lead an 
army and the army is forthcoming. Wherever Lincoln moved, 
there was the center of a neighborhood life. ’ 

You want to help the neighborhood recreation movement to 
grow as rapidly and as wisely as possible. Then come, let’s go 
and find men and find money for their support, but above all men 
with red blood which flows not too slowly, men who like men, 
understand men, men who have “something different” in them, so 
that when they say, “Let’s sing” the desire to sing becomes over- 
whelming. And these neighborhood leaders are coming. Let’s 
help! 
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PROVISIONS OF THE PHYSICAL TRAINING AND MILI- 
TARY LAWS FOR NEW YORK 


After Sept. Ist, 1916 all pupils above eight years of age in 
elementary and secondary public schools and in private schools 
are to receive instruction in physical training during periods which 
shall average twenty minutes for each school day. Pupils are re- 
quired to attend such courses, the board of education to require 
that such instruction be given. 

The board of education is to employ a teacher, or two dis- 
tricts may join in employing one teacher, the expense to be ap- 
portioned by the district superintendent among such districts ac- 
cording to assessed valuation thereof, and such apportionment to 
be a charge upon each of such districts. The regents shall adopt 
rules determining subjects to be included, qualifications of teachers, 
period of instruction, attendance. 

The Commissioner of Education shall apportion from state 
school moneys to each city and district a sum equal to one-half of the 
salary paid to each teacher of such courses, but the apportionment 
of a single teacher shall not exceed $600, such apportionment to be 
made out of moneys to be appropriated therefor. This. apportion- 
ment is not to be made unless courses are approved by the Com- 
missioner and the instruction shall meet the standards prescribed. 


RESUME OF Minitary LAw 


The military training commission shall be composed of (a) the 
major general of the national guard, (b) one member to be ap- 
pointed by the board of regents, and (c) one by the governor. 
The appointed members are to serve for four years without pay 
except their actual expenses. This commission may appoint and 
remove inspector of physical training at a salary not to exceed 
$5,000 ; may appoint other assistants, clerks and employees at salaries 
to be fixed by the commission. 

Military training courses are to be prescribed by the board 
of regents and the military training commission. 

After September first, 1916, boys between sixteen and nineteen 
years shall be given military training for periods aggregating not 
more than three hours per week; the same amount of time from 
September first to June fifteenth to be given by boys not pupils. 
Boys regularly and lawfully employed in any occupation for a liveli- 
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hood are not required to take such training. This time is to be in 
addition to the prescribed periods of other instruction. 

This instruction is to be given by such physical instructors as / 
may be assigned by boards of education and accepted by the com- 


mission, officers and enlisted men of the national guard and naval : 
militia ar officers or enlisted men of the United States Army, when i 
available. 

State Camps shall be established for military instruction for / 
boys between the ages of sixteen and nineteen years. When insuffi- F 


cient money is available to provide for all, the preference shall be 
given to (1) male pupils who have been in attendance during the 
preceding school year, (2) pupils attending state agricultural 
schools and colleges, (3) others. The field training is to be given 
during the summer, the period for each detachment not less than 
two or more than four weeks; the camps to be under the super- 
vision of the major general of the national guard. 

The Commission shall: (a) provide for observation and in- 
spection of work; (b) prescribe powers and duties of inspector of 
physical training; (c) regulate duties of clerical assistants and em- 
ployees; (d) prescribe rules and regulations for compulsory at- 
tendance during periods of military training provided; (¢) regu- 
late individual exemptions from prescribed military training; (f) { 
maintain and cooperate with colleges or federal authorities in main- 
taining courses of instruction for male teachers and physical instruc- 
tors who volunteer and are accepted by the commission; (g) make 
regulations for carrying into effect this article. 

Armories may be used for this training; also arms and other 
equipment belonging to the national guard if not then in use; 
arms and other equipment which may have become obsolete may b 
also be used. 

School building and grounds may be used for training pur- 
poses. 

One hundred thousand dollars is appropriated or as much of 
this amount as is needed to carry out the provisions of this article. rf 


THE MILITARY TRAINING LAWS AS VIEWED BY 


JOSEPH LEE 
) Editor of THE PLAYGROUND: 
\ I have read abstracts of the New York physical training and Z 


military training laws of 1916. The former seems an excellent 
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beginning. I think it rightly leaves the matter pretty vague: No- 
body knows enough yet to dogmatize—not so the dog would under- 
stand it. 

I think the military law errs in being too military. The weight 
of testimony seems to be that actual military training in high 
schools as hitherto conducted produces mainly a disgust in the 
pupils that only the extreme pacifist would desire. As everybody 
knows, only Japan among military nations now has such training. 
On the other hand, the patriotic—and I think the military—motive 
should be used to interest the boys in making themselves fit and I 
think a little of the actual marching, even close-order work, 
could profitably be introduced. Even guns will help. 

But the chief attention shall be upon results in physical and 
moral vigor. To get these the main reliance should be on games. 
To get everybody playing is the great thing. I think some squad 
system—boy captains of small groups, marked by results in power 
to do things as shown in many tests—will be a feature of the 
ultimate situation. 

I question the wisdom of putting a major general of militia 
on the commission. He may, at present, be just the man you want; 
but the position does not guarantee a deep knowledge either of 
physical training or of military affairs. 

JoserH L&E 


IS MILITARY TRAINING TO BE A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
HEALTH ACTIVITY IN THE NEW YORK 
STATE SCHOOLS * 


James Huff McCurdy, M.D., Director of Physical Training Course, 
International Young Men’s Christian Association College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York State’s new laws on physical training and military 
training may prove a menace to the health of boys in secondary 
schools. The trend of the relationship between the new laws on 
physical training and military training is toward military training. 
This is unfortunate. The recent careful study of the Military 


* Dr. McCurdy is working on two reports—one as chairman of the 
sub-committee of hygiene and physical education of the United States com- 
mission on the reorganization of secondary education, the other on the 
states of hygiene and physical education in the United States for the Bureau 
of Education and he hopes to finish these reports this summer. 
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Commission of Massachusetts led to a vote against military drill 
in the high schools and for an increase in health activities in the 
department of physical education. The Military Training Com- 
mission of New York State to be appointed will be composed of 
(a) the major general of the national guard, (b) one member 
to be appointed by the board of regents, and (c) one by the 
governor. This board may appoint and remove the inspector of 
physical training, they may jointly with the board of regents 
prescribe the course of instruction. 

The new law apparently makes possible either restricted mili- 
tary drill with its monotony and lack of healthful activity or a 
broad physical education program definitely: related to health and 
vigor. The success or failure of the new laws for physical training 
and military training in terms of virility and stamina will depend 
on the personnel of the military commission, and on their vision 
of the opportunity afforded them. The physical training law re- 
quires that an average of twenty minutes per day be devoted to 
instruction in physical training for all pupils above eight years of 
age in the elementary and secondary schools. The instructions sent 
out to boards of education and superintendents of schools on June 
19th by the New York commissioner of education states that this 
100 minutes per week may be divided into two or three periods in- 
stead of five periods. This will be of real advantage in the develop- 
ment of the course. The military law requires that not over 180 
minutes per week be devoted to military training. The provisions 
of these two laws allow a total of 280 minutes per week devoted to 
some form of physical activity. In addition field training may be 
given to boys in state camps for from two to four weeks during the 
summer. 

How Suoutp Tuts Be Usep? 


1. It should yield results in health. The big muscles should 
be exercised vigorously enough to produce sweating. The exercise 
should be followed by a bath in each case. The school activities 
use chiefly the muscles of the tongue, fingers and eyes. These 
little muscles are not related to health, they are often related to ill- 
health. 

2. The 280 minutes allotted to physical training might well 
be divided as follows: 

(a) undressing and putting on exercising suit, 15 minutes 

(b) exercise, 60 minutes 
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(c) dressing and bathing, 18 minutes. 

3. The 60 minutes of exercise should include marching and 
command calisthenics for training in obedience, alertness and re- 
sponse to definite commands. A much larger variety of movements 
should be used than is used in the armory military drills. Vigor- 
ous big-muscle work should constitute the bulk of the lesson. This 
would include mass calisthenics and apparatus exercises which em- 
phasize the vigorous use of the trunk and leg muscles. Com- 
petitive wall scaling and team games like baseball, playground ball, 
basket ball, soccer, volley ball and ice hockey should be a regular 
part of the lesson. 

4. An equipment adequate for an effective health program 
should be provided for both boys and girls. 

5. Each boy during his senior year in high school should be 
required by law to spend four weeks in a special military camp 
under strict discipline. In this camp he should receive instructions 
and practice in the duties of a soldier. 

6. No time during the school year should be given to mili- 
iary drill or the manual of arms. The suggested use of obsolete 
equipment is bad pedagogy. 

The commission should recognize that the first essential of 
an efficient army is the health and vigor of the individual soldier. 
The same basal qualities of health and vigor are required for the 
industrial army during peace and for both the industrial and mili- 
tary armies during war. 

True patriots will watch with interest the developments in 
New York State. Will they plan broadly and wisely for the health 
and vigor of the school children? Will they be able to direct the 
popular desire for preparedness into channels which shall fit the 
youth for industry or for war or will they satisfy the popular de- 
mand with military drill and dress parades? Will they sacrifice the 
fundamentals of health for necessary but secondary matters? 


II. VITALITY AND ACTIVITY 


Geo. W. Ehler, C.E., Formerly Director and Professor of Physical 
Education, the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Vitality, the ability to work, to expend energy, to resist strain 
and fatigue and to recuperate quickly from their effects, is an ex- 
pression of the organic power of the individual. The ability to 
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continue this year after year throughout the period of maturity is 
an evidence of a normal development of the individual’s inherited 
resources. 

When one runs a little farther or faster than usual to catch 
the last car he always notices that he breathes more deeply and 
rapidly than before. He is also apt to discover that perspiration 
breaks out all over him when he sits down to recover his lost 
breath. He then becomes aware of a pounding and thumping of 
his heart that keeps up for a considerable period after his effort 
has ceased. These are all evidences of a change in the working of 
his internal organs brought about through the vigorous contrac- 
tions of the muscles of his thighs and legs that enabled him to get 
to his destination in time. 

Deeper breathing is an index of lung activity. The pounding 
heart and racing pulse indicate a swifter circulation. Perspira- 
tion is evidence of increased heat and the transformation of energy. 
These all show the close connection between the activity of the 
muscles and the functioning of the heart, lungs, arteries, veins and 
skin. Just as close but more subtle and less evident are the cor- 
related activities of the nerves, the kidneys and the other mechan- 
isms of nutrition and elimination. These are the “vital’’ organs, the 
machinery of organic power, the objects of the “degenerative” 
diseases. 

A familiar phenomenon is the weakening in strength and de- 
crease in size of an arm or a leg that is unused for some length of 
time after an accident. The “lost breath” of the runner is evidence 
of lack of strength and balance of function in heart and lungs in the 
individual who has not been using them beyond the daily demands 
of an inactive life. Not so familiar and very much less apparent 
is the effect of inactivity upon the developing organs during the 
years of immaturity. 

Professor Tyler tells us in his Growth and Education that 
every organ has three stages of development. The first stage is that 
of pure growth during which the inherited forces of evolution 
ensure the attainment of certain degrees of size and strength and 
function. The second stage is that during which the same forces 
continue the growth process but in which development in power 
of function and perfection of structure depends directly upon the 
organ exercising its function, being stimulated thereto by definite 
demands made upon it to perform its part in the more complex 
and strenuous experiences that the individual enters into as his 
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developing powers permit. The ordinary normal life of the in- 
dividual in former ages of race history supplied all necessary 
stimulus to insure successful progress during this intermediate stage. 
Absence of appropriate situations and therefore of this necessary 
stimulus to activity, always results in lack of development and in 
structural weakness. 

The third stage is the period during which the development of 
structure is completed and the organ may be subjected to demands 
that gradually test its endurance and fatigue-resisting qualities to 
the limit. Failure to make such demands during this period and 
before maturity ensues, means failure to realize the latent inherited 
powers of the individual and a limiting of his possibilities throughout 
maturity. It is a corollary of this that any disturbance of the first 
stage, or over activity during the second stage, or excessive demands 
during the third stage, is as disastrous to final integrity of the 
organ’s structure and to its functional efficiency as is insufficiency of 
activity, but disaster from over demands in the third stage are 
usually associated with insufficiency of stimulus in the second stage. 
Most of the athletic dangers have their origin in this situation. 

The first stage for most of the organs of the child is before 
six years of age. Nutrition is then the chief concern, associated 
with a rational hygiene of the environment. By the time the child 
is called upon to go to school the nutritive organs have attained 
the second stage and the muscles and motor centers of the brain 
are entering that stage. The third stage, reached by both the 
nutritive and motor mechanisms in the early years of adolescence, 
extends over into maturity. 

It will be observed then that the important period from the 
point of view of this discussion begins at about six years of age. 
3y that time so many parents have instilled into their children 
such a fear of falling that climbing, one of childhood’s most valu- 
able activities, is tending to become a lost art. Normally, at six 
years of age, children’s muscular activities of every sort, but 
particularly climbing and running, tend to increase very greatly 
in amount and intensity. This is the time when competitive play 
begins and “tag” with its great range of variations becomes a source 
of joy and pleasure. All sorts of running games and play involving 
vigorous use of all the big muscles become dominant in the child’s 
life, to be followed soon with greatly increased activity of the hands 
and fingers and accompanied by an increase of muscular strength out 
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of all proportion to the increase of muscle size, testifying to a 
parallel development in the central nervous system. 

This is the beginning of a series of five or six years during 
which the rate of growth in size and weight for both boys and girls 
is steadily decreasing to its first minimum at about twelve while the 
functioning of the whole organism and its power of resistance are 
developing at an increasing rate. - 

Now what do we do with our children during this period? 
Do we provide largely for opportunity to exercise these nascent 
tendencies of the physical mechanism-muscles, nerves, heart, lungs, 
kidneys, that are striving so fiercely for correlation and adaptation? 
Do we profit from the experiences of the race or even conform to 
modern pedagogy that tells us that the period of interest and there- 
fore of greatest teachableness is the time to fit opportunity to needs 
which at this period are for a wide range of motor activity? 

We send the child to school where for four or five hours of the 
day we violate every principle of growth and development by trying 
to make him sit still. Instead of increasing his opportunities for 
activity we decrease them. Instead of running and jumping and 
climbing, he tries to sit quietly in a school seat and is punished be- 
cause he cannot. Words fail this writer to properly characterize the 
inhuman treatment to which children are subjected throughout this 
period. The entire medical profession has inveighed against this 
practice for years with but faint effect. 

By the time ten or eleven years of age are reached a habit of 
inactivity is pretty well established and our training is producing 
some symptoms of the inevitable effects that our previous discussion 
showed we are just beginning to realize. Every student of children’s 
health testifies to the apparent progressively evil effects of the 
school conditions. 

Terman in a chapter of twenty-six pages in his Hygiene of the 
School Child summarizes all the important studies that have been 
made and shows that there is: 

“a close correlation of morbidity 

a. with school attendance, 
b. with length of daily program, and 
c. with the progression of the school term ;” 
“‘a deterioration of attention toward the end of the school year, 


“a damaging effect . . . upon 
appetite, digestion, metabolism and the constitution of the 
blood,” 
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and a profound “impairment of nervous coordination.” 

These are the apparent effects, but as Terman further observes 
“some of the worst consequences are either deferred, or else are not 
apparent to common observation. In the former class belong the 
sedentary habits installed by the many years of school life. These 
remain with most of us as an unclosed debit account, exacting 
throughout life a progressively usurious toll of health and happi- 
ness” (italics ours). In the latter class is the arrest of develop- 
ment of latent power now being observed in the increasing mortality 
from “degenerative” diseases previously discussed. 

In all the discussions the outstanding facts as to the conditions 
are two: 

1. Motor idleness, 

2. Neural strenuousness. 

These are both major infractions of the laws of development and 
growth and in gross violation of the well-known principles of 
pedagogy. 

What now about the activity of the child outside the school? 
Is he idle there? 

It is assumed by parents and teachers and even by some phy- 
sical educators that the daily play and work of the child are sufficient 
to provide all the stimulus needed to insure wholesome normal 
development of the organs of vitality. What are the facts? 

Recreation surveys have been made in several cities to deter- 
mine what the children are doing outside of school hours. The 


following table brings together the observations in six cities: (See 
Chart No. I.) 


THe WorK AND PLay OF 23,500 CHILDREN IN SIX CITIES 


Children Going 
City Observed Working Playing Loafing Some- 
where 
(1) Milwaukee 1,419 15% 30% 55% 
(2) Toledo 1,630 4 61 24 11% 
(3) Providence 2,070 13 31 51 5 
(4) Detroit 3,051 7 38 55 
(5) Ipswich, Mass. 696 8 26 40 26 
Pop. 5,777 
(6) Cleveland 14,683 9 50 4I 
Total 23,549 94 393 443 7 
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(1) Haynes (2) De Groot (3) North (4) Haynes (5) 
Knight (6) Peterson 

Dr. Peterson states that of those reported as “playing” in Cleve- 
land, 43% were mostly “fooling.” The work activities reported 
in these investigations range from “minding the baby” through 
“running errands” and “delivering goods” to “selling papers” 
and “tending store.” It is evident that the muscular activity of 
these representative groups is an insignificant factor of no real 
influence upon the development of vigor or vitality. 

These figures, while agreeing so uniformly as to be absolutely 
startling, yet cannot be considered conclusive. They cover only a 
moment in the day of each child. They may convey an entirely 
erroneous impression as to the facts when we consider the whole 
day. Again they cannot include a large number of children in the 
same neighborhoods who were at home and may have been engaged 
in some activity in the house or yard. 

The writer sought the work and play experiences of school 
children as reported by themselves. The following data are from 
the statements of 1,306 boys and 1,304 girls in the grammar grades 
of fifteen representative public schools. These pupils range in age 
from ten to sixteen. The internal evidence of the reports and the 
characteristics of the different schools as they stand out in the re- 
plies, testify to the sincerity and virtual truth of the data. 


Of the boys—29% work before school 


55% “ after 
25% “ not at all 


The standard occupations of boys in an earlier day, which 
it is believed are still common, were “chores’—chopping wood, 
carrying coal, cleaning walks, weeding the garden, hoeing corn, car- 
ing for the horse, milking the cow. 

The 1,306 boys report that they do the following “chores”— 


“Clean walks” 

“Carry coal and ashes” 
“Help Father” 

“Wash dishes” 
“Help mother” 
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eT “Care for animals” 
Disccsviceenne “Take care of garden” 
“Go to the store”’ 

“Take music lessons and practice” 


Real “work” is reported by only 16% of all these boys and two- 
thirds of those who engage in some form of actual work are in 
schools in congested districts, indicating a smaller general average 
than the figures suggest. 223 boys say that: 


“Just work” 
“Sell papers” 
i civ “Work in a store” 
“Deliver goods” 
“Drive a horse” 
name 14 different occupations ranging 


from bootblack to bricklaying 


The implication and significance of these facts is unmistakable. 
This “work” contributes nothing to the development of organic 


power. 
The 1,304 girls are of the same ages and from the same 


schools as the boys. They say that: 


work before school 
“not at all 


They are somewhat busier than their brothers. But here is 
what they do: 


“Go to the store” 
“Make beds” or “set the table” 
“Wash dishes” 
“Help mother” 
“Cook” 
“Wash and iron” 
Mhotveremendan “Take care of children” 
“Take care of chickens” 
“Sew” 
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ere “Work in garden” 
“Work in store” 
“Deliver goods” 
ee “Take music lessons and practice” 


These activities are as insignificant as the boys’ from the 
standpoint of their bearing upon the development of organic power. 

The time consumed in “work” according to their own state- 
ments, averages about one hour and four minutes for the boys and 
forty-one minutes for the girls. This is probably exaggerated but 
in view of the small fraction of muscular work involved the time 
makes no material difference. It can be added to the school time as 
time in which the child is relatively idle so far as vigorous muscular 
work is considered. 

The children also told about their play experiences. Only 
those of the boys have been sufficiently worked up to be useful here. 
The indications from the girls’ data tend to confirm that given below. 

The frequency with which the boys play is indicated as follows: 


1 in 4 play regularly every morning before school. 
“noon recess. 
* “day after school. (See Chart No. 2.) 


From their time reports it is gathered that they average about 
an hour and twelve minutes each school day. This is probably ex- 
aggerated and is affected definitely by the relatively small group 
who reported long hours of play. But this time is significant only 
if it is shown to be spent in vigorous play. Considering the hours 
available for play in the morning, at noon and after school, and 
the small amount consumed in “work,” it is seen that the children’s 
own reports tend to confirm the observations of the recreation sur- 
veyors. 

What the boys play throws further light of a most illuminating 
quality on this whole subject. They were asked to state what game 
they “usually” played after school. Their replies condense into the 


following exhibit: 


71% name 13 different ball games. 

3% “ 4 ” chasing games. 

9% “ 10 “stunts.” 

14 different unclassified games are named by one or two 
boys each. 
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They were also asked to state what other games were “fre- 
quently” played after school. Combining the two answers we got 
the following interesting list. (See Chart No. 3.) 


18 Ball Games 
“Ball” or “Baseball”. ...named by 71% 


12 Running Games 

TOE named by 18% 
20 Miscellaneous Active Stunts and Games 
“Cop and Burglar” .... “ = “ 2% 


32 Miscellaneous Inactive 


named by 6% 
“Making things” ...... 
22 UnctasetGied 


Some form of ball, chiefly baseball, constitutes the bulk of 
the play activity of 3 out of every 4 boys in this group. It cer- 
tainly cannot be claimed that this indicates a vigorous play life. 
Except for the vocal activity engaged in throughout the usual ball 
game of boys from ten to fifteen years of age, one-half of the 
boys are idle at all stages of the game and one-third more are 
relatively idle throughout the game. 

The uselessness of most of the play activity reported by these 
boys is also emphasized when we note where they play. (See Chart 


No. 4.) 
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Where City Boys Play after School 


41.5% 
On School Grounds .......... 4.5% 
Playground, Athletic Field or 

15.0% 


In Church or Engine House .... 1.0% 


The play at home and on the street cannot in the nature of things 
be a very high grade of real baseball, yet they are the places where 
over half of all boys play. 

Another fact testifying still further to the absence of real 
values in the play life not only from the standpoint of its vigor but 
also from that of systematic or regular practice, is that only 22% 
of all these boys are on regularly organized teams. 

The conclusion from this consideration must be that the boy’s 
work and play activities contribute relatively little to the amount of 
vigorous muscular contractions he should engage in every day if he 
is to secure the structural growth and development of functional 
power in the great vital organs on which depend not only his health 
now but also his future efficiency and power as a worker. 

The same conclusion holds for the girls as for the boys only it 
is of even greater importance to them because of their relatively 
greater lack of opportunity in both work and play. Another thing 
in the case of the girls is the greater part in the world’s work that 
is going to make demands upon their reserves of organic strength 
and endurance, such as women have never had to experience here- 
tofore. The preparation for that time must be made during the 
developing and growing years or not at all. 

Inactivity of the muscular system, the mechanism through 
which the vitality of the race has always been developed in the 
past, is the characteristic of the play life of nine out of ten boys 
and girls. It explains in large part the failure of vitality at the 
critical years of maturity. A restoration of a vigorous play life to 
all children is a major factor in any scheme looking to the physical 
improvement of the rising or later generations. 


Note: The next article will consider practical measures designed to 
furnish every school boy and girl an adequate opportunity to realize all with 
which nature has endowed them. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
MORE SONG GAMES 


Adapted for school use by Kate J. Bremner. Accompaniments arranged 
by F. H. Bisset. Published by The A, S. Barnes Company, New York 
and Chicago, 1916, Price, $1.50 
Rhythmic music, with melodies of the kind one hums for days are 

adapted to attractive verses, simple and child-like in words and suggested 

actions. Handy Andy, IVhen the Band Begins to Play, the Clapping Song 
and others in the book deserve a place in the “children’s corner.” 


Books on Physical Training and Games 


By WILLIAM A. STECHER, B. S. 
Director of Physical Education Public Schools of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Theery and Practice of Educational Gymnastics 
8vo., Cloth, (6x9 in.) 194 Pages, with 174 Illustrations. Net $1.50 


Games & Dances 


A selected collection of Games, Song-Games and Dances suitable 
for Schools, Playgrounds, Gymnastic Associations, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs, etc. 8vo., cloth. 2nd revised edition. Price net, $1.50 


A Guide to Track and Field Work, Contests and Kindred Activities 
8vo., 48 Pages, Illustrated, Paper, Net 50 cents 


John Jos. McVey, Publisher, 1229 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa 


The NewYork Training School for Community Workers 


Announces the opening of its second year of lectures and practical work, 
beginning October IIth, 1916. For information address 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


We Design, Execute and Erect inany 
part of the United States, all forms 
of Stone, Marble and Bronze work 
appropriate for 


23° 25°27 Sixth Avenue NewYor 


PARKS and PLAYGROUNDS 
Including Tablets of Record, Sun Dials, Seats, Fountains, etc. 
oO orrespondence Solicited 
A VISIT TO OUR STUDIOS IS CORDIALLY INVITED 


Tothill’s Patent Safety Playground Apparatus 
BRIGHTENS THE MIND 
DEVELOPS THE BODY 


The fact tha yground 


International 
Recreation 
Congress 


ie Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
cessful Cay in The World opera Public Pla 


Proclai the fact that the eppe he best 
the apart ts durability ond October 2-6, 


safety is required. For the most essential welfare. 

Send fer Everything for Playground Use. 1916 
Ss OTHI 

1813 Webster Ave. — 


Number 488, and 
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SPALDING HICKORY WANDS FOR PLAYGROUNDS 


WANDS AS A PLAYGROUND EXERCISE 


cannot be surpassed. The cost is so low that the large quantities needed 
do not run into much money. You can provide one for every boy and 
girland have large mass drills. These are very effective and do much to 
promote and retain the interest and enthusiasm of the Playground chil- 
dren, young men and women in classes, and the supporters of the Play- 
ground movement. Individual and small group work of great interest 
and value is also easily taught by the Director of no previous experience 
in this branch after reference to our books described below. 


TEAM WAND DRILL 


In this book the children are paired off for height—-one wand is used for 

the two. A remarkably effective drill whether in large groups or small— 

all who take part are most enthusiastic. 

Book—Team Wand Drill by J. M. Brandau, each, postpaid 25 cents. 
SINGLE STICK DRILL 


In these martial days the children of the playgrounds will take to the 
single stick drill with never failing enthusiasm and real interest in the 
exercises means large attendance. That's what is wanted, of course, for 
the playground that is not crowded with children is decidedly failing of 
its purpose. This drill teaches correct posture and develops the sense of 
balance, puts snap in the muscles and a lizht in the eye. 

Book—Single Stick Drill by W. J. Cromie, each, postpaid 25 cents. 


Single Sticks or Wands net price f. 0. b. Chicopee, Mass., 
$5.00 a hundred. Can be made any length up to 45 
inches and any diameter up to 7/8 of an inch. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. CO. 


Playground Dept. 
Chicopee, Mass. 


ANCHOR POST FENCES 


OR the modern playground Anchor Post Chain Link 
Woven Steel Fences are far superior to any other type. 
These fences can be made in any height up to 12 feet, 

and are heavily galvanized throughout. When built on our 
patented Anchor Posts they are practically indestructible 
and unclimbable. 


Write For Illustrated Catalogue 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


11'4 Cortland St. (/3th floor) New York 
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PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 
———ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA——— 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT E. DANA CAULKINS BRETTA CRAPSTER 


Honorary President Field Secretary Assistant 
JOSEPH LEE ROWLAND HAYNES RALPH E. HEDGES 
President Lucy Tudor Hillyer Assistant 
HENRY P. DAVISON Field Secretary HELEN TUCKER LORD 
First Vice-President (On leave of absence) Assistant 
WILLIAM KENT Victor R. MANNING, ALICE MARION OLESON 
Second Vice-President Field Secretary Assistant 
ROBERT GARRETT JAMES EDWARD ROGERS OpaL V. RALSTON 
Third Vice-President Field Secretary Assistant 
GuSTAVUS T. KIRBY T. S. SETTLE LANDON ROBINSON 
Treasurer Field Secretary Assistant 
H. S. BRAUCHER Cc. F. STIMSON RvuTH SHERBURNE 
Secretary Field Secretary Assistant 
WALTER B. DICKINSON L. H. WEIR ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
Associate Secretary Field Secretary Assistant 
CHARLES F. WELLER ABBIE CONDIT 
Associate Secretary Assistant 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


C. Capot Boston, Mass. 
iF CLARENCE M. CLarK Philadelphia, Pa. 
a EveRETT CoLBy Newark, N. J. 
4 Mrs. E. P. Ear.e Montclair, N. J. 
CuHarLes W. Cambridge, Mass. 
| CHARLES W. GARFIELD Grand Rapids, Mich, 
: Ropert GARRETT Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Cuartes A. Goopwin’ Hartford, Conn. 
Austin E. GriF¥FitHs Seattle, Wash. 
LutHer H. Gutick New York City 
J. M. Hankins Birmingham, Ala. 
Mrs. Appleton R. HILLYER Hartford, Conn. 
> Mrs. Francis DeLacy Hype Plainfield, N. J. 
WILLIAM KENT Kentfield, Cal. 
Gustavus T. Kirpy New York City 
H. McK. LANDON Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosePH LEE Boston, Mass. 
Epwarp E, Loomis New York City 
J. H. McCurpy Springfield, Mass. 
Orto T. MALLERY Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAMUEL MATHER Cleveland, Ohio 
R. D. Maury Memphis, Tenn. 
Watter A. May Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. Gorpon OSLER Toronto, Canada 
James H. PERKINS New York City 
Joun T. Pratt New York City 
Ex.tuu Root, Jr. New York City 
CLEMENT STUDEBAKER, JR. South Bend, Ind. 
F. S. TitswortH Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. Jas. W. Wapswortn, Jr. Washington, D. C. 
J. C. WatsH Winnipeg, Canada 
R. D. WaucH Montreal, Canada 
Harris WHITTEMORE Naugatuck, Conn. 


Matas HE object of the social center move- 
F2ge ment is this—to make every school 
building in the United States the 
meeting and voting place of*'the 


citizens of the school district, associated 
in one non-partisan, non-exclusive organi- 


zation. 


* of * * 


We ought to make our centers as 
authentic and abiding as the Capitol at 
Washington. This can be done only if 
they are provided for in the same dignified 
way in which all other machinery of 
government is provided for; that is, by 
means of public monies through taxation. 

MARGARET WOODROW WILSON 
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